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OBJECTIVES 

This phase 1 study provides, among other things, the continued development and the 
optimization of the mathematical models and algorithms first presented in the above-referenced 
PCT/USO 1/09884 Application. The study, but not limited thereto, validates and refines a new data 
analysis method, system and computer program product that comprises three algorithms for 
simultaneous evaluation, from routine SMBG data, of the two most important components of 
glycemic control in diabetes, HbA !c and risk for hypoglycemia. This method pertains directly to 
enhancement of existing home BG monitoring devices by introducing an intelligent data interpretation 
component capable of predicting both HbA lc and periods of increased risk for hypoglycemia. The 
data analysis method has three components (algorithms): 
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. Algorithm 1: Evaluation of HbAic. 

- Algorithm 2: Evaluation of long-term risk for severe hypoglycemia (SH). and 
. Algorithm 3: Evaluation of short-term (within 24-48 hours) risk for hypoglycemia 
Algorithm 1 and 2 provide uninterrupted « monitoring and ^^S^SS^ffS 
control of an individual with Type 1 or Type2 diabetes >^£Sd to be activated when 
the high and the low end of the BG ^"^^^cem^Upon activation, Algorithm 3 
Algorithm 2 indicates an ^^^^^^^StS^ ™ *> ^hour forecast of the 
requires more frequent monitoring (4 times a day) ana provi 
risk for moderate/severe hypoglycemia. ■ 

Another MM -^-^»X™^ h CS 
and ideas that could potentially teadto dfflerent from the one proposed In «te 

-risk for hypoglycemie in a ™. n "^Vnd^oSS beier solutions, or simply to verify that 
invention J* 8^^^»Kea4ertlal for optimization and promptness of 

S .his Phase , study gjn - jOJ*,* «2d"*S«fS ^'pSa^S 
contracted amount was issued to Bons Ko yatcnev. i rw» Kovat chev and Cox, as 

computers needed for the study and for ^ •** SSS£K*K report of its findings 
planned. The study is supposed to »^»™ 6 ™^ rest of the funds will be 

(this report). According to the oc '"tract bejveer^ » Ltfescan ^"J^t salary 
released upon presentation of ttiis report to Lifespan and w mc^ ^ 
support for Drs. Kovatchev and Cox, as well as ^Wre a Programmer Departme nt of 

SatSuK memory meter, or data processing software. ont , mtotl0 n 
According to Its ooiecu.es ? "-^-SSfttf KSSKSTSK 

statistics computed from S MBG data, . such » me Low J^™£XTc» Ihese formulas with 
etc. that were presented in the Invention disclosure. A deteilM vau a ™ ^ 
data for T1DM and T2DM patients Is preeejW ^LJ™™^SSn of Blood Glucose 
^MS** SeMtatflorins, B"^« u ^S^SSi^^l to Ufescen for review 

STnTsSSM^ 

rontTfnsure the, the reaulte S^OTSS 

Algorithms 1 and 2 were first fA"**"""* ^™^n?nOy hate only one date set containing 

M^^r^d«sS» pauen, ~~ 

(1, ™^n-. 11: Ninefy-si* peUents ^™^^ToTp£dSl. 2 sevtre 
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period. There were 38 males and 58 females. The mean age was 35±8 yr. f mean duration 
of disease 16±10 yr., mean insulin units/kg per day 0.58±0.19, and mean HbA 1c was 
8.6±1.8%. These subjects collected approximately 13,000 SMBG readings over 40-45-day 
period. The frequency of SMBG was approximately 3 reading/day. This data collection was 
followed by 6 months of monthly diaries of moderate and severe hypoglycemic episodes. 
This data set was used as a training data set for Algorithm 1 (no prior HbA 1c ) and for 
Algorithm 2. 

(2) Training Data set : Eighty-five patients with T1DM, diagnosed at least 2 years prior to the 
study, all of whom reported SH episodes in the past year. There were 44 males and 41 
females. The mean age was 44±10 years, mean duration of disease 26±11 yr., mean insulin 
units/kg per day 0.6±0.2, the mean baseline HbAi c was 7.7*1.1%, and the mean 6-month 
HbAi c was 7.4±1% (6-month HbA tc available for 60 subjects). These subjects collected 
approximately 75,500 SMBG readings during the 6 months between the two HbA tc assays. 
The frequency of SMBG in Data set 2 was higher - 4-5 readings per day. In addition, during 
the 6 months of SMBG the subjects kept diaries of moderate and severe hypoglycemic 
episodes by date and time of their occurrence, resulting in 399 SH episodes. This data set 
was used as a training data set for Algorithm 1 (with prior HbAi c ) and for all analyses 
concerning Algorithm 3. 

(3) The Test Data Set that we used contains data for N=600 subjects, 277 with T1DM and 323 
with T2DM, all of whom used insulin to manage their diabetes. These data were collected by 
Amylin Pharmaceuticals, San Diego, CA and included 6-8 months of SMBG data 
(approximately 300,000 readings), accompanied by baseline and 6-month HbA ic 
determinations and some demographic data. These subjects were participating in a clinical 
trial investigating the effects of pramlintide (in doses of 60 to 120 micrograms) on metabolic 
control. The subjects' use pramlintide was randomized across the T1DM and T2DM groups 
(Table 1). 



Table 1: Demographic characteristics of the subjects In the Test Data Set. 



Variable 


T1DM - Mean(SD) 


T2DM • Mean(SD) 


p-level 


Age (years) 


38.0 (13.4) 


58.1 (9.4) 


< 0.001 


Gender: Male/Female 


136/141 


157/166 


Ns 


Baseline HbAic 


9.74(1.3) 


9.85 (1.3) 


Ns 


HbA 1c atmonth6 


8.77 (1.1) 


8.98 (1.3) 


0.04 


Duration of diabetes (years) 


14.6 (9.8) 


13.5 (7.6) 


Ns 


Age at onset (years) 


23.4 (12.8) 


44.6 (10.4) 


< 0.001 


# SMBG readings / subject / 
day 


3.2 (1.1) 


2.9 (0.9) 


< 0.005 



Table 1 presents demographic characteristics and comparison of T1DM vs. T2DM subjects. For 
the first 6 months of the study the average HbA 1c declined significantly in both T1DM and T2 DM 
groups, perhaps due to the use of medication, which is out of the scope of this presentation 
(Table 1). This relatively rapid change in HbA ic allowed for a better estimation of the predictive 
ability of Algorithm 1. 



In all data sets SMBG was performed using Lifescan OneTouch U or OneTouch Profile meters. 
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ALGORITHM 1: EVALUATION OF HBAi £ 

In the Phase 1 grant proposal our research goal was to optimize the prediction of HbAi c 
(Algorithm 1) through: (1) Weighting higher the more proximal SMBG; (2) Weighting higher 
more prolonged high BG events: (3) Calibrating the High BG Index with an earlier HbA 1e . and (4) 
Incorporating other patient variables, such as age, gender and duration of disease. 

Algorithm 1 Includes an optimal function of SMBG data that evaluates subsequent HbA 1c , as 
well as recommendations for the optimal duration of the data collection period and the optimal 
frequency of self-monitoring during that period. It is essential to note, however, that the broader 
final of Algorithm 1 is to evaluate the status of patients' glycemic control. Although HbA 1c is the 
accepted "gold standard" for evaluation of glycemic control, currently it is unclear whether 
another measure, such as average SMBG or High BG Index, would not be a better predictor of 
long-term complications in diabetes than HbAi c . Until this issue is clarified, the goal of Algonthm 
1 will be to estimate HbAic. In order to approximate as closely as possible future real 
applications of Algorithm 1 we proceeded as follows: 

(1) First, several optimal functions using different independent variables, optimal duration, 
and optimal frequency of SMBG were derived from two training data sets 1 and 2, 
collected in our previous studies Involving patients with T1DM; 

(2) Then, all coefficients were fixed and Algorithm 1 was applied to the much larger test 
data set containing data for both T1DM and T2DM subjects collected under very 
different conditions in a clinical trial conducted by Amylin Pharmaceuticals. 

(3) Detailed estimation of the preciseness of Algorithm 1 for various optimal functions was 
made using the fesf data set only. 

This separation of training and fesf data sets allows us to claim that the estimated preciseness 
of Algorithm 1 can be generalized to any other data of subjects with T1 DM or T2DM. Moreover, 
since the Amylin data (test data set) were collected from subjects who were undeigoing 
treatment to lower their HbA 1c , and therefore exhibited unusually large variation of their HbAic 
over the 6-month period of observation, we can claim that Algorithm 1 Is predictive not only of 
relatively constant HbA ic , but also of large and unusually rapid changes in HbAic. Along these 
same lines, Algorithm 1 would be most useful for patients who have their goal to optimize their 
HbAic, which is presumably the patient group most likely to be interested in purchasing a meter 
with advanced features such as continuous evaluation of HbAi e . 



Summary of the Results 

- The optimal SMBG data collection period is 45 days; 

- The optimal frequency of SMBG is 3 reading per day: 

• Two optimal HbA ic estimating functions were developed: F1 - using only SMBG data, and 
F2 - using SMBG data plus an HbAi c reading taken approximately 6 months pnor to the 
HbAi c that is being predicted; 

- The evaluation of the accuracy of HbA 1c prediction in the fesf tfafa set (N=573 subjects) was 
done by several criteria that are detailed in the following pages (Table 2). Here we will 
mention that in T1DM the overall accuracy (within 20% of measured HbAic) of F1 was 
96.5% and the overall accuracy of F2 was 95.7%. For T2DM the overall accuracy of F1 was 
95.9%, the overall accuracy of F2 was 98.4%. Thus, the accuracy of both F1 and F2 is 
comparable to a direct measurement of HbAi c ; 



■A 
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S3S « and F2 will be used in future applications of Algonthm 1 . 
geai iSd. Rosrilts - Te« rtata Set 

me most important part ^^^^S^^S^ITS^^ 
enough to be used for the evaluation of Algorithm 1 . 

Sfltod For each ^A^^T^ ^ESmSSJS 

setected. This subset had a staring date of WJ*™*" St assay Since In this data set 

prediction of any other HbAic value ®^® e .2^^ g^^ a ^y ^^^fferenra between a 45-day 

„S n ^^ m0nHOrin9 ^ 

SSn 45 days cause a rapid decline in predictive power. 

The optimal estimation functions are linear and are given by the formulas: 
Estimate. 1 - Without prior knowledge of HbAi c : 

F1 = 0 .809098*BGMM1 + 0 . 064540*LBGI1 - 0 . 151673*RHIl + 1.873325 
Estjmat&l - Knowing a prior HbAic (approximately 6 months ago). 
F2 =0.682742*HBAO + 0.054377*RHI1 + 1.553277 

ln these formuias BGMM1 is the average blood glucose «^L^££ - ^ 
readings; LBGI1 and RHI1 are the Low the High g BGh ^JJJ^Jg. The values 

presented in section Detailed Results -framing data set. 
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The functions F1 and F2 produce point estimates of HbA 1c , i.e. each function produces an 
estimated value of HbAi c . Interval estimates can be obtained by using the regression error 
estimates presented in section Detailed Results - Training data set. However, applied to the 
test data set, these interval estimates will not be true 90% or 95% confidence intervals for HbAt c 
because they are originally derived from the training data set and are only applied to the test 
data (see also the statistical note in the next section). 

Evaluation of the accuracy of Algorithm 1: Tables 2A and 2B present results from the 
evaluation of the optimal Algorithm 1 with data from the test data set for subjects with T1DM and 
T2DM, respectively. Several criteria were used: 

(1) Absolute deviation (AERR) of Estimated from measured HbA 1c ; 

(2) Absolute percent deviation (PERR) of Estimated from measured HbA 1c ; 

(3) Percent Estimates within 20% of measured HbAt c (HIT 20), 

(4) Percent readings within 10 of measured HbA 1c (HIT 10), and 

(5) Percent readings outside of a 25%-zone around measured HbA 1c (MISS 25). 



Table 2a: Accuracy of Algorithm 1 in T1DM (N-254 subjects^ 





F1 


F2 


Average BG 


Prior HbA 1e 


P-value 


AERR 


0.77 


0.61 


1.68 


1.1 


< 0.001 


PERR (%) 


8.3 


7.1 


19.4 


12.8 


< 0.001 


HIT20 (%) 


96.5 


95.7 


61.0 


81.0 


< 0.001 


HIT10(%) 


65.4 


75.5 


29.9 


48.2 


< 0.001 


MISS 25 (%) 


2.4 


1.6 


28.4 


9.9 





Table 2b: Accuracy of Algorithm 1 in T2DM (N=319 subjects^ 





F1 


F2 


Average BG 


Prior HbAic 


P-value 


AERR 


0.72 


0.57 


1.92 


0.87 


< 0.001 


PERR(%) 


7.6 


6.4 


20.9 


11.7 


< 0.001 


HIT20 (%) 


95.9 


98.4 


56.4 


82.8 


< 0.001 


HIT10(%) 


70.2 


79.3 


29.5 


53.3 


< 0.001 


MISS 25 (%) 


1.2 


0.6 


36.7 


8.2 


< 0.001 



The first two columns in Tables 2A and 2B present the results for the optimal functions F1 and 
F2 respectively. The third column presents the accuracy of the estimation if the average BG (in 
mmol/l) was taken as an estimate of HbAi c . The fourth column presents the same accuracy 
measures computed using the HbA 1c assay at time 0 as an estimate of HbA 1c at 6 months. It is 
evident that for both T1DM and T2DM F2 is a little better overall estimate of HbA 1c than F1. 
Most importantly, both Fi and F2 are substantially better estimates of HbAi c than its earlier 
value, or than the average BG. This is especially true for the % estimates that fell outside of the 
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25% accuracy zone. The difference between the performance of F1 and F2 and the estimate 
from a prior HbAic assay is highly significant (column 4). 

Statistical Note: It is important to note that it is not appropriate to evaluate the accumcy <**fr^ / 
usina traditiona l, regression-type criteria, such as f? or F and p values from ANOVA table This is 
S^ffS^mi^ estimates were derived from another unrelated data set (Ure training data) and 
amonty Zplted to this test data set Thus, statistical assumptions for the underlying ^ ™ ™>£ 
(tor example in the test data set the sum of the residuals will not be zero) and therefore R", F, andplose 

their statistical meaning. 

Further evaluation of the accuracy of Algorithm 1 in the test data set was done by jewing the 
T1DM and T2DM subjects who had a substantial change in their SMBG jading from the 
basele to 6-month follow-up. Tables 3A and 3B present list of the T1DM and 
who had an absolute change in their HbA 1c equal to or greater than 2 units. In each i subjec 
group 34 subjects had such a change in HbA 1c . Algorithm 1, function Fl. predicted 1£Q^ 
such changes in both T1DM and T2DM. The predictive power of F2 was diminished due to the 
fnciuston of b aseline HbA 1c in the equation (which partially pulls the estimates back to the 
baseline value of HbA 1c ) and was 71% in T1DM and 85% in T2DM. The baseline HbA ic was 
outside of the 20% zone from 6-month HbA ic for ail but 2 subjects: 

Table 3A: T1 DM subjects who exp erienced change in their HbA 1c >= 2 units. 



ID 

6504 

6613 

4003 

6204 

3709 

4701 

3614 

3602 

6008 

3723 

7010 

6208 

6202 

3924 

8211 

6012 

3913 

6701 

2307 

3516 

5808 

2201 

4010 

6210 

4904 

6709 

6619 

3921 

6fe03 

7415 

6515 

3611 



HBA0 HBA6 



12,0 
10.5 
12.4 
11.0 
13.0 
12.8 
11.9 
11.5 
11-3 
13.0 
12.7 
11.5 
10.6 
9.9 
11.0 
9.3 
11.0 
11.2 
10.6 
11.8 
9.6 
11.8 
12.4 
11.9 
11.3 
10.3 
9.5 
10.9 
11*0 
10.6 
9*8 
10.3 



7.0 
6.8 
8.S 
7.5 
9.7 
9.5 
8.7 
8.3 
8.3 
10.1 
9.8 
8.7 
7.8 
7.2 
8.3 
6.7 
8.4 
8.6 
8.1 
9.3 
7.2 
9.5 
10.1 
9.6 
9.1 
8.1 
7.3 
8.8 
8.9 
8.5 
7.8 
8.3 



DHBA 


Fl 


F2 


HIT Fl 


5.00 


6.82 


9.90 


100.00 


3.70 


8.02 


9.37 


100.00 


3.50 


8.45 


10-73 


100.00 


3.50 


7.29 


9.45 


100.00 


3.30 


8.99 


11.54 


100.00 


3.30 


9.50 


11.61 


100.00 


3.20 


8.24 


10.30 


100.00 


3.20 


7.93 


9.94 


100.00 


3.00 


9.30 


10.53 


100.00 


2.90 


8.80 


11.46 


100.00 


2.90 


8.09 


10.89 


100.00 


2.80 


8.42 


10.09 


100.00 


2.80 


7.91 


9.37 


100.00 


2.70 


7.71 


8.72 


100.00 


2.70 


8.76 


10.32 


100.00 


2.60 


7.82 


8.35 


100.00 


2.60 


7.88 


9.54 


100.00 


2.60 


8.75 


10.07 


100.00 


2.50 


7.95 


9.27 


100.00 


2.50 


7.76 


10.03 


100.00 


2.40 


7.61 


8.52 


100.00 


2.30 


8.90 


10.71 


100.00 


2.30 


8.57 


11.15 


100.00 


2.30 


8.33 


10.40 


100.00 


2.20 


8.63 


10.29 


100.00 


2.20 


7.83 


9.04 


100.00 


2.20 


7.64 


8.57 


100.00 


2.10 


7.20 


9.19 


100.00 


2.10 


8.18 


9.89 


100.00 


2.10 


7.94 


9.27 


100.00 


2.00 


7.13 


8.54 


100.00 


2.00 


8.36 


9.23 


100.00 



HIT F2 HIT HBA0 



.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
100. 00 
.00 
100.00 
100.00 
.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 



.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 
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3732 
7409 



13.2 
10.0 



11.2 
8.0 



2.00 
2.00 



9.30 
7.99 



8 



11.99 
9.04 



100.00 
100.00 



100.00 
100.00 



100.00 
.00 



ID 


HBAO 


HBA6 


DHJ3A 


t 1 




6754 


10 . 8 


7.0 


3 . oO 


c on 


y • wj 


6361 


11.3 


7 . 6 


3 .70 


8 . 51 




6270 


12.0 


8.6 


3 . 40 


7 . ob 


JLU . U3 


6264 


11 .1 


7 . 8 


3 . 30 


o . 31 


y . t u 


6355 


11.8 


8 . 6 


3 . 20 


-i nn 

/ . sy 


q on 
y • yu 


3961 


10.8 


8 .0 


2 . 80 


y - 1 j 


y . i o 


6555 


11.1 


8.3 


2 . 80 


O . 11 


y . do 


8052 


11.7 


8 . 9 


2 . 80 


7 . 68 


y . ou 


5356 


9.7 


7.0 


2.70 


6 .75 


O . 


3966 


10.3 


7.7 


2. 60 


8.08 


y • u / 


908 


9.5 


6.9 


2. 60 


7 . 47 




6554 


10.7 


8.1 


2. 60 


8 . 16 


o yi o 

y . *uz 


2353 


11.1 


8.7 


2 . 40 


8.99 


Q QA 

y . yu 


4064 


11.3 


8.9 


2.40 


1 o o 


Q QO 

y • do 


6351 


10.1 


7.7 


2.40 


7.92 


O • t)J 


7551 


12.2 


9.8 


2. 40 


9.1/ 


-, i r, *5 
IX . L 1 ^ 


6358 


8.4 


6.1 


2 . 30 


7 • OU 


•7 •so 
/ . JZ 


3965 


10.1 


7.8 


2. 30 


7 • 83 


Q £LA 


914 


11.1 


8.8 


2. 30 


9 . 57 


J.U . 33 


1603 


10.2 


7.9 


2 . 30 


o no 


Q op 


1708 


10.8 


o a 
o • O 


O OCX 


f • O £. 


9 .24 


3761 


12.4 


10.2 


2.20 


9.13 


10.86 


3768 


11.2 


9.0 


2.20 


8.29 


9.74 


326 


10.3 


8.2 


2.10 


7.45 


8.78 


109 


9.3 


7.2 


2.10 


7.70 


8.18 


1501 


11.9 


9.8 


2.10 


8.52 


10.18 


3964 


13.7 


11.6 


2.10 


10.08 


12.65 


4352 


12.2 


10.1 


2.10 


9.51 


11.14 


7858 


12.1 


10.0 


2.10 


9.53 


11.01 


4256 


10.6 


8.6 


2.00 


8.76 


9.69 


4752 


10.1 


8.1 


2.00 


8.51 


8.87 


6556 


11.1 


9.1 


2.00 


8.72 


9.68 


6562 


7.9 


5.9 


2.00 


7.07 


7 .04 


8255 


10.9 


8.9 


2.00 


8.90 


9.87 



HIT Fl HIT F2 HIT HBAO 



100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100. 00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 



.00 
.00 
100.00 
.00 
100.00 
.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100. 00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 



.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
100.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 



In Tables 3A and 3B: 

ID - subject's ID number; 

HBAO - baseline HbAi c ; 

HBA6 - measured 6-month HbAi c ; 

DHBA - absolute difference between baseline and 6-month HBAi c ; 

Fl - Estimated HbA ic by Function F1 t SMBG data only; 

F2 - Estimated HbA 1c by Function F2 using prior HbAic assay; 

Hit Fl = 100 if F1 is within 20% of 6-month Hba ic reading, 0 otherwise; 

Hit F2 = 100 if F2 is within 20% of 6-month Hbaic reading, 0 otherwise, and 

Hit HbAO = 100 if baseline HbA 1c is within 20% of 6-month Hbaic reading, 0 otherwise. 
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Detailed Results - Training Data Set 

This section describes the steps to optimization of Algorithm 1. This optimization included two 
parts; (1) Assuming that no previous HbAi c reading is available, and (2) Assuming that a prior 
HbAic could be used for prediction of HbA 1c . 

Several different functions were considered for description of the relationship between SMBG 
data and HbA 1c . Optimal, in terms of accuracy and simplicity of computation, appeared to be a 
linear function of the average of SMBG readings, Low and High BG Indices, if no prior HbAic 
reading is used and another linear function of a prior HbAi c and the High BG Index. Nonlinear 
relationships did not enhance the goodness-of-fit of the models and therefore are not 
considered for practical application* 

Training Data set 1 - No prior HbA<*: A linear regression model was used to optimize the 
coefficient of function F1 , The optimal coefficients were presented in the previous section. Here 
we give data about the goodness-of-fit of the model: 



Multiple R .71461 
R Square .51067 

Analysis of Variance 



Regression 
Residual 



DF Sum of Squares 

3 154.57097 
90 148.10903 



Mean Square 
51.52366 
1.64566 



F « 31.30889 Signif F = .0000 

Analysis of the residuals of this model showed a close to normal distribution of the residuals 
(see the normal probability plot on the next page). The SD of the residuals was 1 .2 (the mean is 
0 by definition). Therefore we can accept that this model described the data well. 

Normal Probability (P-P) Plot 
Standardized Residual 
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Multiple R 
R Square 



.8690*7 
.75528 



DF 
4 
54 



Sum of Squares 
38.70237 
12.54000 



Mean Square 
9.67559 
.23222 



Analysis of Variance 

Regression 
Residual 

F= 4 i.66522 signif f - .0000 dfetrib ution of the residuals 

Lcanacceptthallhismodeldescnbedlhedatew^l. ^ a 

^WtfA*??^^ mode ' fe 

o, R* and 1e terms of reseat e™, ^ ^ ^ 

However as we saw in the previous seeSon. a prior ™ A «^ S ^ HbAic changed 

P norHbA1c reading completely useless. 

Normal Probability (P-P) Plot 
Standardized Residual 
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The Ratio o « «MBG to HbA <e 

We will now present an alternative way to improve the statistical accuracy of ^ e a m °^J t a a "?j° 
tee?" reasonable clinical applicability. It turns out that the ratio between , the ^verage of 45 
davs of SMBG readings and HbA 1c is a measure that has an almost perfect normal d.stnbut.on 
e^enced by Kilmogorov-Smimov test) and, most importantly, identifies taree groups o 
subiecte for whom this ratio is below 1.0. between 1.0 and 1.2. and above 1.2. Each of the first 
arauDS accounts for approximately 40% of the subjects, the third group accounts for 
^orox?matelv1o% of Se Objects. This is valid for both T1DM and T2DM and Is observed .n 
fhe Zh£ as well as in the test data sets. In addition, this ratio seems to be pretty stable oyer 
Ke^nTfs peSps a measure that reflects patients SMBG habits .^"^^^S™?" 
oS^rmed mostly at times when BG is low. the resulting average w.ll underestimate HbAi e and 
5fJ f^resDonding Swill be below 1.0). Keeping in mind that this is just a hypothecs that 
eanS Sedated wUh the available data, we make some analyses that seem to demonstrate 
ctrtaSu?.^ 

knowing a prior HbA 1e . and it is perhaps equivalent in terms of data input however the _ use or 
Tato is very different than the use of a prior HbA 1c . Instead o be.ng '"duded d.rectly into tae 
prediction formula the ratio is used to classify the person into using one of three different 
□red cfon S as. These new formulas do not include HbA 1c directly and therefore do not 
Ser bv thrKa of prediction that such inclusion may cause. In addition the average HbA, c s 
SiPS between the three groups defined by the ^°™t£ZHbA 
the ratio, so the reason for different ratios in different persons must be unrelated to HbA, 0 . 

If we first classify the subjects in three groups according to their ratio and perform separate 
re"ression C K training'data set, the goodness-of fit of J the l^ff^^S^S^l 

sufes remains the same for the rest 20% of the subjects, and these subjects for whom the fit 
will be worse can be identified in advance. 

Further, separating the test data set in three groups according to thejubject's ratio, we get 
prediction accuracy similar to the accuracy we have achieved before (Table 4). 



Table 4a: Accuracy of Algorithm 1 in T1™M {N=254 subjected 





Ratio < 1.0 


1.0 < Ratio <1.2 


Ratio > 1.2 


AERR 


0.70 


0.63 


0.74 


PERR (%) 


7.8 


7.4 


7.9 


HIT20 (%) 


I 93.8 


93.0 


95.5 


HIT10 (%) 


68.8 


73.4 


72.7 


MISS 25 (%) 


3.1 


2.6 


0.0 
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Table 4b: Accuracy of Algorithm 1 in T2DM (N=319 subjects). 





Ratio < 1.0 


1.0 < Ratio < 1.2 


rcatio > 1 .z 


AERR 


0.63 


0.68 


0.89 


PERR(%) 


7.6 


7.8 


8.8 


HIT20 (%) 


97.4 


95.0 


95.3 


HIT10 (%) 


67.2 


65.3 


57.7 


MISS 25 (%) 


0.0 


1.7 


0.0 



In short, knowing the SMBG-to HBA1c ratio for each subject and using separate estimates 
accordingly, seem to improve the statistical performance of the models without losing clinical 
accuracy. 

Other hypotheses and ideas that were tested 

We have tested a number of other hypotheses and ideas which may prove useful at least for 
prompt and more focused analysis of the data that are collected by Phase 2. A brief account of 
the results follows: 

(1) HbA ic is most associated (correlated) with SMBG readings taken in the afternoon hours 
- from 12 noon to 6 p.m. and least associated with fasting SMBG readings (4 a.m. - 
8a.m.). However, it does not follow that taking only postprandial SMBG readings would 
improve the prediction of HbA 1c . on the contrary, the prediction would become worse if 
the [relatively small but Important] contribution of all hours throughout the day is ignored. 
It is possible to improve a the prediction of HbAi c a tittle if different hours throughout the 
day get different weighting, however the improvement is not sufficient to justify this 
additional complication of the model; 

(2) The relationship between HbA ic and average SMBG is substantially stronger in T2DM 
compared to T1 DM, even if the two groups are matched by HBAi c . In terms of direct 
correlation, in TtDM the coefficient is about 0.6 while in T2DM the coefficient is about 
0.75 throughout the studies; 

(3) Experiments with different weighting of SMBG reading dependent on the elapsed time 
between SMBG and HBA 1c assay (such as weighting higher more proximal results) did 
not yield better prediction of HBAi c ; 

(4) Inclusion of demographic variables, such as age, duration of diabetes, gender, etc., does 
not improve the prediction of HBAic; 

(5) The simplest possible linear relationship between HbA 1c and average SMBG (measured 
in mmol/l) is given by the formula: HbA lc - 0 . 4104 6*BGMM + 4.0775. Although 
statistically inferior to the formulas F1 and F2, this formula provides HbA^ estimates that 
are about 95% accurate in both T1DM and T2DM (in terms of deviation less than 20% 
from HbAic assay) and maybe useful if the computation of the Low and High BG Indices 
presents an issue for incorporation in a meter (however, the prediction of hypoglycemia 
cannot be done without computing the Low BG Index and therefore this formula might be 
useful only for meters that include Algorithm 1 but not include Algorithms 2 and 3). 
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ALGORITHM 2: EVALUATION of LONG-TERM RISK for SH. 



In the Phase 1 grant proposal our research goal was to expand Algorithm 2 to include 
estimating individual probabilities for biochemical significant hypoglycemia (BSH, defined as BG 
reading <= 39 mg/dl) or biochemical moderate hypoglycemia (BMH, defines as 39 mg/dl < BG 
reading <= 55 mg/dl). In addition, we planned to evaluate whether Algorithm 2 predicts better 
occurrence of nocturnal (midnight to 7:00am) SH, compared to daytime SH. 

Algorithm 2 is a classification algorithm. That is, based on SMBG data for a subject, it classifies 
the subject in a certain risk category for future BSH or MSH. In order to approximate as closely 
as possible future real applications of Algorithm 2 we proceeded as follows: 

(4) First, several optimal classification variables and optimal classification categories 
optimal duration, and optimal frequency of SMBG were derived from training data set 1\ 

(5) Then, the test data set was split into two sections: first 45 days, and the rest of the data. 
The optimal parameters of Algorithm 2 were applied to the first 45-day portion of the 
data and the so estimated probabilities for future BSH or MSH were used to predict BSH 
and MSH in the second portion of the data; 

(6) Detailed estimation of the preciseness of Algorithm 2, was made using test data only. 

This separation of training and test data sets allows us to claim that the estimated preciseness 
of Algorithm 2 can be generalized to any other data of subjects with T1DM or T2DM. Moreover, 
since the Amylin data were collected from subjects who were undergoing intensive treatment, 
we can speculate that Algorithm 2 is tested and proven useful in subjects with changing and 
increasing risk for hypoglycemia. 

Summary of the Results 

- The optimal SMBG data collection period needed for estimation of the probability for future 
BSH or BMH is 40 to 45 days. The optimal frequency of SMBG is 3 to 4 readings per day. 
Larger number of readings does not lead to a substantial increase of the predictive power of 
Algorithm 2. With less than 3 reading per day the predictive power declines. However, this 
requirement refers to average number of readings per day for the 45-day observation 
period, it does not necessarily mean that 3-4 readings need to be performed every day; 

■ The relationship between predictor variables and future SH and MH is strictly nonlinear . 
Consequently, linear methods are not applicable for optimal prediction, although an R 2 =50% 
can be achieved by a direct linear model (in comparison, the best result in the DCCT was 
8% prediction of future SH); 

■ A separate prediction of nocturnal SH is generally weaker than prediction of daytime SH; 

■ Fifteen risk categories for future BSH and BMH were identified. The best separation of 
categories was achieved on the basis of the Low BG Index alone, although combinations 
between the low BG Index and other variables worked similarly well; 

■ Although the frequencies of BSH and BMH were different between T1DM and T2DM (see 
Table 5), the conditional frequencies, given a risk category, were not different between 
T1DM and T2DM. This allowed for unified approach to the risk of SH and MH; 

■ Various empirical probabilities for future were computed and compared for the 15 risk 
categories. AH comparisons were highly significant, p's < 0.0005. 

■ These empirical probabilities were approximated by a two-parameter Weibull distributions 
yielding theoretical probabilities for future BSH and BMH in each risk category. 

■ The goodness-of-fit of these approximation was very good - all coefficients of determination 
were above 85%, some as high as 98% (see Figures 1*6). 
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Detailed Results - Test Data Set 

Identifying personal risk categories for SH/MH: The data for all 600 subjects were used for 
these analyses. The Low BG Index (LBGI was computed for each subject from his/her first 45 
days of SMBG data collection. Then, the LBGI for was classified in one of the 15 optimal risk 
categories (variable RCAT ranging from 0 to 14) as derived in training data set 1. These risk 
categories are defined by the inequalities: 



if (LBGI 
if (LBGI 
if (LBGI 
if (LBGI 
if (LBGI 
if (LBGI 
if (LBGI 
if (LBGI 
if (LBGI 
if (LBGI 
if (LBGI 
if (LBGI 
if (LBGI 
if (LBGI 
if (LBGI 



le 0. 
gt 0. 
gt 0. 
gt 0. 



gt 

gt 
gt 
gt 
gt 
gt 
gt 
gt 
gt 
gt 
gt 



25) RCAT=0. 
25 and LBGI 
50 and LBGI 
75 and LBGI 
00 and LBGI 
25 and LBGI 
50 and LBGI 
,75 and LBGI 
.00 and LBGI 
and LBGI 
and LBGI 
00 and LBGI 
.50 and LBGI 
,25 and LBGI 
,50) RCAT=14 



le 0. 
le 0. 



00 
50 



le 

le 

le 

le 

le 

le 

le 

le 

le 

le 

le 



5) RCAT=1. 
75) RCAT=2. 
RCAT=3 . 
RCAT=4 . 
.50) RCAT=5. 
,75) RCAT=6. 
.00) RCAT=7- 
.50) RCAT=8. 
.50) RCAT=9 . 
.00) RCAT=10. 
.50) RCAT=11. 
.25) RCAT-12. 
.50) RCAT=13. 



00) 
25) 



Observed frequency of BSH and BMH: For each subject, any occurrences of BSH and BMH 
registered by SMBG were counted for 1-monht, 3-month, and 6-month periods following the 
initial 45-day data collection. Table 5A presents the observed frequencies of 0, >-1. >-2, and 
>= 3 BSH and BMH for T1DM, Table 5B presents the same data for T2DM: 

Table 5A: Observed frequency of BSH and BM H in T1DM 





BSH(BG<39 mg/dl) 


BMH (39 mg/dl < BG < 


55 mg/dl) 




1 month 


3 months 


6 months 


1 month 


3 months 


6 months 


Average # / Subject 


0.82 


1.77 


2.74 


3.64 


8.33 


12.93 


% Ss with 0 episodes 


62.8 


50.8 


46.6 


25.2 


18.0 


17.7 


% Ss with > 2 episodes 


18.8 


33.1 


38 


64.3 


75.6 


77.1 


% Ss with > 3 episodes 


9.8 


23.3 


28.2 


50.8 


68.0 


71.1 | 


Table 5B: Observed freotiencv of BSH and BMH in T2DM 




BSH (BG< 39 mg/dl) 


BMH (39 mg/dl < BG * 


: 55 mg/dl) 




1 month 


3 months 


6 months 


1 month 


3 months 


6 months 


Average* /Subject 


0.18 


0.53 


0.76 


1.11 


2.93 


4.59 


% Ss with 0 episodes 


91.4 


84.9 


81.3 


73.0 


61.1 


55.8 


% Ss with > 2 episodes 


3.6 


8.6 


10.1 


18.1 


26.7 


30.3 


% Ss with > 3 episodes 


1.5 


5.9 


7.4 


13.9 


21.4 


25.8 



Nocturnal BSH and BMH r epresented approximately 15% of all episodes registered by SMBG. 
As in the training data set the correlation between nocturnal episodes and fP^ 1 ;^ 
was weaker. We conclude that a targeted prediction of nocturnal episodes would be ineffective. 
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Empirical Probabilities for future BSH *nrf bmh- Certain empirical probabilities for future 
BSH and BMH were computed in each of the 15 risk categories. These probabilities include- (1) 
Probabilities for at least one BSH or BMH within the next 1 month, 3 months, and 6 months- (2> 
Probabi ities for at least £/vo BSH or BMH within the next 3 months and 6 months, and (3) 
Probabilities for at least three BSH or BMH within the next 6 months. Of course, it is possible to 
compute any other combinations probabilities upon request. 

A most important conclusion from this analysis was that, given a risk category, the probabilities 
for future BSH and BMH did not differ significantly between T1DM and T2DM. This allows for an 
unified approach to empirical and theoretical estimation of these probabilities in both T1DM and 
T2DM. Consequently, the data for T1DM and T2DM patients were combined for the following 
analyses. 

Figures 1 through 6 (beginning on the next page) present scatter-plots of the six computed 
empirical probabilities plotted along the 15 risk categories. The empirical probabilities for BSH 
are presented by black triangles, while the empirical probabilities for BMH are presented by red 
squares* 

of em P iricai Probabilities were compared across the 15 risk categories using univariate 
ANOVAs, and all p-levels were below 0.0005. Therefore, we observe highly significant 
differences between the frequencies of BSH and BMH episodes in the different risk categories. 

Theoretical Probabilities for future B SH and BMH: In order to be able to use direct-formula 
estimation of the probabilities for future BSH and BMH, we approximated the empirical 
probabilities using two-parameter Weibull probability distribution. The Weibull distribution 
function is given by the formula: 

F(x) = 1 - exp(-a.x b ) for anyx>0 and 0 otherwise 

Statistical Note: The parameters a and b are greater than 0 and are called scale and shape parameter, 
respectively. In the special case b=J, Weibull's distribution becomes exponential This distribution is 
frequently used in engineering problems as the distribution of randomly occurring technical failures that 
are not completely unrelated to each other (If the failures are completely unrelated, then they would form 
a Poisson process that would be described by an exponential distribution, e.g. b=l). The situation here is 
remotely similar - we need to describe the distribution of events (failures) that are not completely 
independent and tend to occur in clusters as evidenced by our previous research. 

Each set of empirical probabilities was approximated by the theoretical formula given above. 
The parameters were estimated using nonlinear least squares (with initial parameter estimates 
given by a linear double-logarithmic model). The goodness-of-fit of each model was evaluated 
by its coefficient of determination (D 2 ). This statistics has a meaning similar to that of in linear 
regression, however Rr is not applicable to non-linear models. 

The model fits are presented in Figures 1 through 6 as black lines for the probabilities of BSH 
and as red lines for the probabilities of BMH. Above each figure we present the parameter 
estimates for the corresponding models, thus we give direct formulas for computing probabilities 
of 0, >-1, >-2 t >-3 BSH or BMS episodes in periods of 1 month, 3 months, and 6 months 
following initial SMBG. Some of these formulas, or their versions, can be included in monitoring 
devices or software as indicators of risk for SH and MH. 

The values of D 2 (and its square root D) are given below each figure as indicators of the 
preciseness of approximation. All values are above 85% and some reach 98%, which 
demonstrates that the approximation is very good and confirms that theoretical, instead of 
empirical probabilities could be used in future studies/application. 
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The theoretical probabilities for one or more moderate or severe hypoglycemic episodes are 
given by the formulas: 

P(MH >« 1) - 1 - exp(-exp (-1.5839) * Risk** 1,0483) 

P(SH >= 1) - 1 - exp(-exp(-4.1947) * Risk** 1.7472) 



0.00 



FIGURE 1 : Probability of >= 1 Moderate or Severe 
Hypoglycemia within 1 Month 




4 



6 7 8 
Risk level 



10 11 12 13 14 



•P(>=1 SH 1 month) P(>=1 MH 1 month) ■ Emp MH a EmpSH 



Figure 1 presents the empirical and theoretical probabilities for moderate (red line) and severe 
(black line) hypoglycemia within one month after the SMBG assessment for each of the 15 
categories of risk level defined by the Low BG Index. Since the models are nonlinear, the 
goodness-of-fit is evaluated by their coefficient of determination D 2 , an analog of R 2 in linear 
models. The coefficients of determination and their square roots are as follows: 

SH Model: D 2 = 96%, D=98%. 

MH Model: D 2 = 87% D = 93%. 

• • i 

. r Mi 

rr-^ 
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The theoretical probabilities for one or more moderate or severe hypoglycemic episodes are 
given by the formulas: 

P(MH >- 1) = 1 - exp(-exp (-1.3731) * Risk** 1.1351) 

P(SH >- l) - i - exp(-exp (-3.2802) * Risk** 1.5050) 



FIGURE 2: Probability of >=1 Moderate or Severe Hypoglycemia 

within 3 Months 




P(>=1 SH 3 month) P(>=1 MH 3 month) ■ Emp MH a EmpSH 



Figure 2 presents the empirical and theoretical probabilities for moderate (red line) and severe 
(black line) hypoglycemia within three months after the SMBG assessment for each of the 15 
categories of risk level defined by the Low BG Index. 

The coefficients of determination and their square roots are as follows: 

SH Model: D 2 = 93%, D=97%. 

MH Model: D 2 ■ 87%, D a 93%. 
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The theoretical probabilities for one or more moderate or severe hypoglycemic episodes are 
given by the formulas: 

P(MH >= 1) = 1 - exp(-exp (-1.3721) * Risk** 1.3511) 
P(SH >= 1) = 1 - exp(-exp(-3.0591) * Risk** 1.4549) 



FIGURE 3: Probability of >=1 Moderate or Severe Hypoglycemia 

within 6 Months 




10 11 12 13 14 



P(>=1 SH 6 month) P(>=1 MH 6 month) ■ EmpMH A EmpSH 



Figure 3 presents the empirical and theoretical probabilities for moderate (red line) and severe 
(black line) hypoglycemia within six months after the SMBG assessment for each of the 15 
categories of risk level defined by the Low BG Index. 

The coefficients of determination and their square roots are as follows: 

SH Model: D 2 = 86%, D=93%. 

MH Model: D 2 = 89%. D = 95%. 
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The theoretical probabilities for two or more moderate or severe hypoglycemic episodes are 
given by the formulas: 

P(MH >= 2) - 1 - exp(-exp (-1.6209) * Risk** 1.0515) 

P(SH >- 2) - 1 - exp(-exp(-4.6862) * Risk** 1.8580) 



FIGURE 4: Probability of >= 2 Moderate or Severe 
Hypoglycemias within 3 Months 




•P(>=2SH3month) P(>=2 MH 3 month) ■ Emp MH a EmpSH 



Figure 4 presents the empirical and theoretical probabilities for 2 or more moderate (red line) 
and severe (black line) hypoglycemic episodes within three months after the SMBG assessment 
for each of the 15 categories of risk level defined by the Low BG Index. 

The coefficients of determination and their square roots are as follows: 

SH Model: D 2 = 98%, D=99%. 

MH Model: D 2 = 90%, D = 95%. 
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The theoretical probabilities for two or more moderate or severe hypoglycemic episodes are 
given by the formulas: 

P(MH >= 2) = 1 - exp(-exp (-1.7081) * Risk** 1.1955) 

P(SH >= 2) = 1 - exp(-exp(-4.5241) * Risk** 1.9402) 



FIGURE 5: Probability of >=2 Moderate or Severe 
Hypoglycemias within 6 Months 




■P(>=2 SH 6 month) P(>=2 MH 6 month) ■ Emp MH a EmpSH 



Figure 5 presents the empirical and theoretical probabilities for 2 or more moderate (red line) 
and severe (black line) hypoglycemic episodes within six months after the SMBG assessment 
for each of the 15 categories of risk level defined by the Low BG Index. 

The coefficients of determination and their square roots are as follows: 

SH Model: D 2 = 98%, D=99%. 

MH Model: D 2 = 89%, D « 95%. 
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The theoretical probabilities for three or more moderate or severe hypoglycemic episodes are 
given by the formulas: 

P(MH >= 3) = 1 - exp(-exp(-2.0222) * Risk** 1.2091) 
P(SH >= 3) = 1 - exp(-exp(-5.5777) * Risk** 2.2467) 



FIGURE 6: Probability of >=3 Moderate or Severe 
Hypoglycemias within 6 Months 




Figure 6 presents the empirical and theoretical probabilities for 3 or more moderate (red line) 
and severe (black line) hypoglycemic episodes within six months after the SMBG assessment 
for each of the 15 categories of risk level defined by the Low BG Index. 

The coefficients of determination and their square roots are as follows: 

SH Model: D 2 - 97%. D=99%. 

MH Model: D 2 = 90%. D = 95%. 
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Detailed Results - Training Data Set 

The training data set contained SMBG data followed by monthly diaries of severe hypoglycemia 
As opposed to the test data set where BSH and BMH were identified by cutoff BG values, the 
monthly diaries contained report of symptomatic severe episodes defined as unconsciousness, 
stupor, inability for self-treatment, or significant cognitive impairment due to hypoglycemia! 
Within 6 months following SMBG the subjects reported on average 2.24 such episodes per 
person with 67% of the subjects reporting no such episodes. From a statistical point of view, this 
alone makes the distribution of SH episodes substantially skewed and unsuitable for application 
of linear methods. Nevertheless linear regression could be used to evaluate the relative 
contribution of various variables to the prediction of SH, but not for building the final model. We 
performed the following three analyses: 

0) No knowledge of SH history: Ignoring any knowledge of history of SH, we used regression 
to predict future SH from baseline HbA 1c and SMBG characteristics such as average BG, 
Low BG Index, and estimated BG risk rate of change (all variables are described in the 
original invention disclosure). As repeatedly found before, HbA 1c and average BG did not 
have any contribution to the forecast of SH. The final regression model included the Low BG 
Index and the BG risk rate of change and had the following goodness-of-fit: 



Multiple R 
R Square 

Analysis of Variance 



.61548 
.37882 



27.74772 



Signif F 



.0000 



Variable 

LBGI 
RATE 

(Constant) 



Variables in the Equation 

B SE B Beta 

4.173259 .649189 2.104085 

-5.749637 1.091007 -1.724931 
-2.032859 .790491 



T Sig T 

6.428 .0000 
-5.270 .0000 
-2.572 .0117 



( 2 ) Knowledge of prior SH: When we included the number of SH episodes in the previous year 
as reported in a screening questionnaire, this variable accounted for an additional 11% of 
the variance of future SH: 



Multiple R 
R Square 



.70328 
.49461 



Analysis of Variance 

F - 29.35999 Signif F = .0000 

Variables in the Equation — 

Variable B SE B Beta 



T Sig T 



SH .337323 .074286 .375299 4.541 .0000 

MR -4.350779 1.036380 -1.305264 -4.198 .0001 

RLO 3.134519 . .631684 1.580371 4.962 .0000 

(Constant) -2.136619 .717334 -2.979 .0037 
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(3) Without knowledge of the number of prior SH, just knowing whether a person had or did not 
have prior SH, we were able to account for 45% of the variance of future SH using only 
SMBG variables; 

(4) Finally, two separate linear models accounted for 55% of the variance in daytime SH vs. 
25% of the variance in nocturnal SH. The direct correlations of all predictor variables with 
nocturnal SH were also weaker. Nocturnal episodes represented 30% of all SH. 

We conclude that a linear predictive model could directly account for about 40 to 50% of the 
variance of future SH. However, such a model is not well balanced in terms of its residual errors 
(which is due to the highly skewed distribution of the number of SH episodes across the diabetic 
population) A statistical evidence for that is given by the normal probability plot below, which 
shows a substantial deviation of the standardized residuals from their expected values: 

Normal Probability (P-P) Plot 
Standardized Residual 
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Thus, we adopt another approach to predicting SH based on classification of subjects into risk 
categories using their SMBG data and estimation of the probabilities for subsequent SH in these 
categories. We attempted various classification models maximizing the difference between the 
risk categories and trying to achieve a maximum resolution of risk evaluation (in terms or 
maximal number of categories). 

The best results were achieved by the classification based on the Low BG Index alone that had 
15 risk categories (presented in the beginning of the previous section). 

in addition to its best separation between categories, this result has other advantages as well: 
(1) No prior knowledge of history of SH is required; (2) The calculation is relatively simple and 
does not require tracking of temporal variables such as BG rate of change, and (3) The 
classification appeared to be equally applicable to both T1DM and T2DM patients (which is 
coherent with no requirements for knowledge of prior SH). 
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ALGORITHM 3: EVALUATION of SHORT-TERM RISK FOR HYPOGLYCEMIA 

in the Phase 1 grant proposal our research goal was to optimize Algorithm 3 in terms of: 

(1) Utilization of baseline long-term risk (from Algorithm 2) and HbAi c (from Algorithm f); 

(2) Risk criterion/threshold for hypoglycemia alert; 

(3) Frequency of SMBG; 

(4) Whether a hypoglycemia alert should be issued if an increased risk for hypoglycemia is 
detected and there is no SMBG for certain period of time, and 

(5) Contribution of demographic variables such as history of severe hypoglycemia. 

Introduction 

As opposed to Algorithms 1 and 2, which have a longer history of development, Algorithm 3 
deals with a proposition that was, until recently, considered impossible. In fact, there is still a 
general perception that prediction of any future BG value (hypoglycemia in particular) is not 
possible on the basis of previously known values (Bremer T and Gough DA. Is blood glucose 
predictable from previous values? A solicitation for data. Diabetes, 1999, 48: 445-451.). Our previous 
work, reported in one manuscript and presented in detail in the invention disclosure available to 
Lifescan, disputes this general perception. In order to explain the basis for this dispute and to 
clarify the reasoning behind Algorithm 3, we include the following paragraph. 

Our "philosophy" In quantifying characteristics of diabetes: Hormonal interactions are 
governed by dynamic-control biochemical networks that have a more or less complex structure 
of principal nodes and conduits, depending on the studied endocrine system. Diabetes disrupts 
the network control of insulin-glucose dynamics at various levels. For example, in T1DM the 
natural production of insulin is completely eliminated, while in T2DM the utilization of insulin in 
the cell is obstructed by a greater insulin resistance. In T1DM (and frequently in T2DM) some 
form of external insulin replacement is required, which makes the control system vulnerable to 
imperfect external factors, including the timing and amount of pill or insulin injection, food eaten, 
physical activity, etc. This frequently leads to extreme BG excursions into hypoglycemia and 
hyperglycemia. In many, but not in all cases, hypoglycemia triggers an endocrine response, 
known as counterregulation. Thus, in mathematical terms, BG fluctuations over time are the 
measurable result of the action of a complex dynamic system, influenced by a number of 
internal and external factors. However, it is well known from the theory of dynamical systems 
that when the complexity of control increases, a purely deterministic system evolves to display 
random macro-behavior. Consequently, within short periods of time (minutes) the BG 
fluctuations observed at a human level would be nearly-deterministic, while over longer periods 
of time the fluctuations would be nearly-random, including extreme transitions, such as SH 
episodes. Thus, stochastic modeling and statistical inference are most appropriate for analysis 
of the system over longer periods of time - a paradigm adopted by Algorithms 1 and 2 that use 
our originally developed measures, such as the LBGI and HBGI, to predict, after a certain 
observation period, a range of values, or a probability of an event. Over short periods of time 
BG fluctuations can be modeled and predicted using deterministic networks, which would be the 
case with future intelligent insulin-delivery devices linked to continuous monitoring. 
Algorithm 3 operates in an intermediate time scale of a few hours to a few days and therefore 
requires a combination of statistical inference and deterministic modeling. The former will be 
used to assess the baseline risk for SH for an individual, while the latter will be used for a 
dynamical tracking of individual parameters and forecast of SH episodes prior to their 
occurrence. When implemented in a device Algorithm 3 would work as follows: 

(1) The device collects certain baseline information for the subject and establishes individual 
baseline parameters; 
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(2) Then, the device begins tracking a certain set of properties of the SMBG data; 

(3) The device is equipped with a decision-making rule that decides when to raise a flag for 
upcoming SH and when to lower this flag if the data indicate that the threat is reduced; 

(4) When the flag is raised, we assume that the subject is warned for SH in the foliowing 24 
hours (prediction time). 

This dynamical prediction creates theoretical problems at both the level of model parameter 
optimization and at the level of evaluation of the preciseness of the optimal solution. We will 
begin with clarifying the second problem, as it is most important for understanding the action of 
Algorithm 3. 

Evaluating the preciseness of Algorithm 3: While Algorithms 1 and 2 employ a static 
forecast and the criterion for evaluation of these algorithms is theoretically apparent - a better 
predictive value, with Algorithm 3 the optimization criterion is no longer straightforward. This is 
because by increasing the percentage of predicted SH episodes, we unavoidably increases the 
number of "raised flags," which in turn increases the number of potential "false alarms." The 
matter is additionally complicated by the fact that a "false alarm" is not clearly defined. In its 
pure form, a false alarm would be a raised flag that is not followed by and SH episode. 
However, SH could be avoided if the person perceives symptoms and takes an appropriate 
action. Thus, even if the biochemical potential for SH may present, an event may not occur. In 
order to deal with this problem we adopt the following optimization criterion; 

(1) Maximize the prediction of upcoming SH within 24 hours; 

(2) Minimize the ratio R U d of duration periods of "flag up" to "flag down". 

While the first of these two points is clear, the second may need an additional explanation. 
Looking from the perspective of an implementation of Algorithm 3 in a meter, at every SMBG 
determination the meter decides whether to raise a flag or not to raise a flag for upcoming SH. 
When the flag is raised, it may stay up for some time (along several subsequent SMBG 
readings) until a decision is made to take the flag down. Thus, we will have an alternating 
process of "flag up" and "flag down" with the changes happening at points of SMBG. The ratio 
R ud referred to in point (2) above, is the average time for a person, counted while the flag is up, 
divided to the average time counted while the flag is down. 

Our previous best result presented in the Invention disclosure was a prediction of 44% of SH 
episodes within 24 hours, and R ud =1:7, e.g. one day of high-risk alert was alternating with 7 
days of no alert. Since at that time we assumed that the warning period was at least 24 hours, 
the algorithm was optimized to raise a flag no more frequently than once a week. Given that this 
analysis was done using data for subjects who were experiencing high rate of SH episodes, this 
ratio was considered acceptable. 

During Phase 1 of this study we had to use the same data set for refinement of Algorithm 3 
since there is no other data available that include simultaneous SMBG records and records of 
SH. We also used a similar criterion to evaluate the preciseness of Algorithm 3. However, we 
changed substantially everything else. The tracking of the data, the parameter estimation, all 
threshold values and the decision-making rule are no longer the same. These changes were 
caused by a new idea that SH is preceded by certain "depletion" of the body's reserves to 
counterregulate and that this depletion can be tracked by using SMBG data. The exact 
implementation of this idea is described in the section "Decision-making Rule." Since the 
decision-making rule involves a continuous criterion and a somewhat artificial cutoff, several 
solutions are presented and one is selected as optimal for further investigation. However, upon 
presentation of these results, we may decide to select another solution to be implemented in 
future applications of Algorithm 3. 
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Summary of the Results 

First, it is important to note that all results presented below go well beyond statistical 
significance. As we will see in a few examples in the next section, the observed differences are 
always highly significant (with p-values below any imaginable significance level). The point of 
Algorithm 3 is to predict occurrence of SH episodes on an individual basis. The results are: 

(1) The minimum baseline observation period is 50 SMBG readings taken over approximately 
two weeks with a frequency of 3-4 readings a day. After this time each subject is classified in 
one of two risk groups that later use different decision-making rules; 

(2) From the 6 months of data that we have we find that it is sufficient to make this group 
assignment once in the beginning of observation. Thus, we can assume that about every 6 
months the meter would use 50 reading to reevaluate its owner's group assignment; 

(3) The optimal lag of SMBG tracking is 100 to 150 readings taken with a frequency of 3-4 
readings per day. In other words, the optimal decision-making criterion would be based on a 
computation using all 150 readings in a meter's memory. This was done to simulate the 
memory capacity of OneTouch Ultra. In general, good results are achieved using a lag of 
only 20 readings taken over a week, but a longer lag yields better prediction; 

(4) The decision-making rules is based on a new computational procedure that tracks subjects 
Low BG Index and other related parameters using "provisional mean" computation. Special 
software was designed to implement this procedure and to process the data that we had 
available. From a programming point of view, the code needed for implementation of this 
procedure is only about 20 lines, which includes the computation of the LBGl; 

(5) Several decision-making rules (using various parameters) were investigated. Regardless of 
the frequency of SMBG, these rules achieved prediction of SH within 24 hours anywhere 
from 43.4% with R ud =1:25 to 53.4% with R ud =1:7. Thus, compared to our previous result, 
the prediction of SH within 24 hours Increased by 10%; 

(6) As an optimal solution for further investigation we choose the decision-making rule that 
predicted 50% of SH within 24 hours and had R ud =1:10. The following results refer to this 
optimal solution under different conditions: 

(7) The optimal frequency of SMBG is 4 readings per day. If this frequency is achieved, the 
prediction of SH within 24 hours increases to 57.2% with the same R ud =1:10. Other 
frequencies of SMBG are investigated and reported as well; 

(8) If we extend the prediction period to 36, or 48 hours, the prediction of SH increases to 57% 
and 63% respectively, with the same R ud =1:10; 

(9) Utilizing baseline information increases substantially the prediction of SH. In fact, the 10% 
. increase over our previous version of Algorithm 3 is entirely due to the use of baseline 

tracking. However, this baseline tracking is now modeled as a two-week period of self- 
calibration of the meter that does not use any additional input from the subject; 

(10) Personal/demographic information, such as history of SH or prior HbA 1c , does not 
contribute to a better short-term prediction of SH; 

(1 1 ) Raising a flag whenever there is a prolonged period of no SMBG activity is not justified. 
The only times when the meter would issue warning for upcoming SH would be the times of 
usage. This is because a major part of the prediction of SH is based on the recurrence 
(clustering) of very low BGs. An assessment of this recurrence is presented in an abstract 
(Kovatchev et al. Recurrent Hypoglycemia and Severe Hypoglycemia (SH) in T1DM Patients With 
History of Multiple SH) prepared for the June 2002 ADA meeting (See Appendix). 
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Detailed Description of the Data Processing 

The meter stores SMBG readings together with the date and exact time (hour, minute, second) 
of each reading. Thus, In Training Data set 2 we have for each subject a certain temporal 
sequence of SMBG records. During the study, a total of 75,495 SMBG readings (on average 
4.0±1.5 per subject per day) were downloaded from the participants 1 memory meters. From 
subjects' monthly diaries, we had the date and time of SH episodes that had occurred. Subjects 
reported 399 (4.7±6.0 per subject) SH episodes. Sixty-eight (80%) of the participants 
expenenced one or more episodes of SH. These subjects did not differ from those who did not 
experience SH (the remaining 20% of the subjects) in terms of any of their demographic 
characteristics. * K 

Pre-Processmq of the Data: Special software was developed for pre-processing of the data. 
This included: (1) Assembling of the memory meter data for each subject into a continuous 6-8- 
month sequence of BG readings, and (2) Matching of each subject's records of SH with this 
sequence by date and time. The latter was performed as follows: for each SMBG reading the 
time (hours/minutes) until the nearest SH episode, and the time elapsed from the latest SH 
episode, were computed. Thus, it was possible to: (1) time 24-hour, 48-hour, etc. periods 
backward and forward from each SH episode, and (2) time periods between SMBG readings 
Due to the nature of SH (stupor, unconsciousness), no SMBG was performed exactly at the 
time of SH. thus SH episodes for the purposed of Algorithm 3 do not include biochemical 
significant hypoglycemia that was used for Algorithm 2. The average per SH episode minimum 
elapsed time between SH and the nearest preceding SMBG reading was 5.2±4.1 hours; 29 SH 
episodes (7%) were preceded by a SMBG reading within 15 minutes. For each SH episode, we 
counted how many SMBG readings were performed within 24h, 36h, 48h, and 72h prior to that 
episode. 

Computing of Baseline Risk Val ues and Self-Calibration: The Low BG Index for each 
subject is computed on his/her first SNBG readings. It was determined that the minimum 
number of reading required to compute a baseline LBGI is 50 taken over approximately 2 
weeks. Therefore for each new meter we need to anticipate an initial two-week self-calibration 
period during which the meter would be scanning the overall risk for SH of its owner. After the 
initial period, the person is classified into one of two risk groups: Low-moderate risk (LBGI < 3.5, 
LM Group) or moderate-to-high risk (LBGI > 3.5, MH Group). Our test data show that a more 
precise classification would not be necessary. This classification allows for different decision- 
making rules to be used in the LM and MH groups and raises the hit rate of the algorithm by 
approximately 10% as compared to its original hit rate presented in the invention disclosure. 

With the test data re-calibration of the baseline risk was not necessary. Thus, we can assume 
that if the person does not undergo changes in treatment, re-calibration would be performed 
approximately every 6 months. This is consistent with the results of Algorithm 2 showing that 
the long-term prediction of SH is quite valid for 6 months after the initial observation period. 

However, if the person experiences rapid changes in his/her glycemic control, re-calibration 
maybe required more frequently. The decision for re-calibration can probably be automated and 
based on observed increasing differences between the running risk value (see the next 
paragraph) and the baseline LBGI. However, the available data do not allow us to clarify this 
issue since the subjects that we observed did not have substantial changes in their risk for 
hypoglycemia. 

Computing SMBG Parameters: After the pre-processing step, another piece of software was 
designed to compute SMBG parameters that would be used for prediction of imminent SH. This 
software included: 
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(a\ Computing of a Low BG Risk value (RLO) for each BG reading that is done by the * following 
( } cohere BG is measured in mg/dl) if the units are mmol/1 the coefftaents are different): 

scale= (In (bg))**l. 08405 - 5.381 

risk=22.765*scale*scale 

if (bg_l le 112.5) then 

RLO=risk 
else 

RLO=0 
endif 

(2) For each SMBG reading with a sequential number BG(n) compuWng of a running value of 
thl i Rnirn\ and another statistics, SBGI(n) that is the standard deviation of the low Be nsK 
^Si^^t^S^^rB computed with a certain lag (ft) backwards from each 
SMBGVeadfng. e.g Included that reading. BG(n). and (k-1) readings taken pnor to BG(n). 

(3) The computation of LBGI(n) and SBGI(n) used a new provisional means procedure that is 
based on the following recursive code: 

Initial values at n-k (or at the max(l.n-k) to be exact in order to account for meter 
readings with a sequential number less than k): 

LBGI (n-k) =rlo (n-k) 
rlo2 (n-k) =0 

Values for any consecutive iteration j between n-k and n: 

T.BGICil-((i-l)/i)*LBGI(j-l) + (i/j)*RLO(j) 

So2(j) = ((j-l)/j)*rl02(j-l) + (l/ j )*(B L 0(j)-LBGI(j))-2 

After this cycle is completed we have the value of LBGI(n) and we compute 

SBGI (n) =sqrt (rlo2 (n) ) 

Since the maximum of n is 150 for OneTouch Ultra meters, the search for an optimal lag k ws 
oeXmedw^rthe range of k=10 to k=150. Although the difference in performance was not 
Sl^Se^Zri lag 9 was determined to be *=f 50 (see the next section for examples). 
no tion-Making Rule: At each SMBG reading the procedure decides whether to 
wamfngfoV upcoming SH . or not. If the flag is raised, the procedure decdes wheth ^ rin 9 A 
down. These decisions depend on three threshold parameters, a. p. y that work as follows. 

For subject at low-to-moderate risk (LM group): 

FLAG=0 

if (LBGI (n) > a and SBGI (n) > P) FLAG=1 
if (RLO (n) > (LBGI(n) + Y*SBGI(n))) FLAG=1 

For subjects in the moderate-to-high risk group only the second Iffatement is active^ lr .other 
value of the low BG risk RLO(n) exceeds the value of LBGI(n) plus y standard deviations. 
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Thus, the first logical expression reflects the notion that SH occurs whenever the 
couterregulatory defenses are exhausted and the controls (external or internal) become 
unstable- The second logical expression accounts for acute changes in the low BG risk, 
triggering a flag whenever the current Low BG risk value suddenly becomes greater than its 
running average. The fact that for subjects in the moderate-to-high risk group only the second 
logical expression is relevant goes along with these subjects' eventual "permanent depletion" 
and "permanent instability" status. Since these subjects continuously run low BG values, and 
their BG is unstable, any acute hypoglycemic episode would be capable of triggering SH. In 
general, a flag for severe hypoglycemia is raised either after a period of low unstable BG, or 
after an acute hypoglycemic event that deviates substantially (in a risk space) from the latest 
running risk average (that maybe already high). It follows that SH episodes that are not 
preceded by any of these warning signs will remain unaccounted for by this algorithm. Below 
we present a sample output that illustrates the action of Algorithm 3 for several subjects: 

Here a=5, P=7.5, y=1.5 

For subject #135 the first flag is raised 
about 30 hours prior to SH and stays up 
for the next reading whish is taken 16 
hours later and 14 hour prior to SH. This 
latter reading and the two readings that 
follow are within 24 hours prior to SH, so 
we consider this episode to be predicted. 
Nevertheless, the flag is brought up again 
about 8 hours and 20 minutes prior to SH. 

A second SH episode for this subject is 
flagged 36 minutes in advance. 

This subject gets two warnings - 
approximately 28.7 and 1 1 .2 hours prior 
to this SH episode. 



ID 


BG 


SH 


FLAG 


TIME 


135 


70 


.00 


.00 


53.75 


135 


77 


.00 


.00 


41.09 


135 


124 


.00 


.00 


35.02 


135 


51 


.00 


1.00 


30.44 


135 


50 


.00 


1.00 


14.72 


135 


66 


.00 


< 24h 


10.60 






• uu 


i fin 


ft "*n 


135 




1.00 






135 


97 


.00 


.00 


140.05 


135 


130 


.00 


.00 


25.17 


135 


59 


.00 


.00 


20.20 


135 


76 


.00 


.00 


5.23 


135 


41 


.00 


1.00 


.62 


135 




1.00 






219 


200 


.00 


.00 


40.72 


219 


64 


.00 


.00 


37.88 


219 


43 


.00 


1.00 


28.73 


219 


225 


.00 


.00 


16.22 


219 


38 


.00 


1.00 


11.18 


219 


43 


.00 


< 24h 


10.87 


219 


75 


.00 


< 24h 


4.52 


219 




1.00 






222 


156 


.00 


.00 


19.08 


222 


176 


.00 


.00 


13.23 


222 


83 


.00 


.00 


9.72 


222 


66 


.00 


.00 


7.83 


222 


42 


.00 


1.00 


4.75 


222 




1.00 






223 


228 


.00 


.00 


18.80 


223 


149 


.00 


.00 


14.15 


223 


41 


.00 


1.00 


5.85 


223 




1.00 






223 


110 


.00 


< 24H 


6.00 


223 




1.00 







This subject gets a warnings 
approximately 4 hours and 45 minutes 
prior to this SH episode. 



This subject experienced two recurrent 
SH episodes within 12 hours. The flag is 
raised approximately 6 hours before the 
first episode and therefore we consider 
both episodes to be in the predicted risk 
high-risk 24-hour time period. 
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Each line of this output presents an SMBG reading, or an SH episode (without a reading). ID is 
subject's ID number. BG is BG level in mg/dl. SH=1 whenever SH episode occurs. FLAG=1 if 
Algorithm 3 decides to raise the flag; TIME is the time to the nearest SH episode in hours. 
Optimizing the of Laa of the Provisional Means Procedure: In a prior publication we have 
reported that in the period 48 to 24 hours before SH the average BG level decreased and the 
BG variance increased. In the 24-hour period immediately preceding SH average BG level 
dropped further, the variance of BG continued to increase, and there was a sharp increase in 
the LBGI. In the 24-hour period following SH. average BG level normalized, however the BG 
variance remained greatly increased. Both the average BG and its variance returned to baseline 
levels within 48 hours after SH (see Kovatahev et al. Episodes of Severe Hypoglycemia in Type 1 
Diabetes are Preceded, and Followed, within 48 Hours by Measurable Disturbances in Blood Glucose. J 
of Clinical Endocrinology and Metabolism. 85: 4287-4292, 2000). We now use these observations to 
optimize the lag of the provisional means procedure, k, employed by Algorithm 3 on the basis of 
the deviations in the average values of LBGI(n) and SBGI(n) observed within 24 hour pnor to 
SH In short, the lag for computing LBGI(n) and SBGI(n) was chosen to maximize the difference 
that these measures display within 24 hours prior to SH compared to the rest of the study, 
excluding periods immediately after SH when the system is out of balance. The optimal lag was 
found to be Jc=150. Table 6 presents the means of LBGI(n) and SBGl(n) for several values of 
the parameter k. and for both subject groups, low-moderate risk and moderate-high risk. It is 
evident that the difference between various values of k is not great, thus in a practical 
application any value of k> 10 would be appropriate. However, based on the current data we 
would recommend k=150, and all further computations use this lag. This recommendation is 
also based on the reduced variance in LBGI(n) and SBGI(n) at larger lag values, that is 
reflected by larger t-values below: 

Table 6A: LBGlirri within 24 hour orior to SH vs. the rest of the time for differentjags: 





Low-moderate risk (LM Group) 


Moderate-hiah risk (MH Grc 


>up) 


LBGI 


24h 
prior SH 


Rest of 
the time 


t 


P 


24h 
prior SH 


Rest of 
the time 


t 


P 


k=10 


4.99 


3.32 


9.2 


<.ooo... 


6.94 


5.28 


11.0 


<.000... 


k=20 


4.73 


3.34 


9.4 


<.ooo... 


6.56 


5.32 


11.0 


<.000... 


k=30 


4.54 


3.35 


9.1 


<.ooo... 


6.50 


5.34 


11.3 


<.000... 


k=50 


4.53 


3.34 


9.8 


<.ooo... 


6.54 


5.36 


11.7 


<.000... 


k=100 


4.45 


3.29 


11.2 


<.ooo... 


6.53 


5.40 


12.3 


<.ooo... 


k=150* 


4.46 


3.26 


12.1 


<.ooo... 


6.56 


5.41 


12.9 


<.ooo... 


Table 6B: 


SBGI(n) w 


ithin 24 hour Drior to SH vs. the rest of the time for different laas: 


SBGI 


Low-moderate risk (LM Group) 


Moderate-high risk (MH Group) 


24h 
prior SH 


Rest of 
the time 


t 


P 


24h 
prior SH 


Rest of 
the time 






k=10 


7.50 


5.35 


9.0 


<.ooo... 


9.64 


7.78 


11.4 


<.ooo... 


k=20 


8.31 


6.28 


10.1 


<.ooo... 


10.36 


8.91 


10.7 


<.ooo... 


k=30 


8.50 


6.68 


9.5 


<.ooo... 


10.82 


9.38 


11.5 


<.ooo... 


k=50 


8.78 


7.04 


10.0 


<.ooo... 


11.30 


9.80 


12.3 


<.ooo... 


k=100 


9.19 


7.33 


11.7 


<.ooo... 


11.69 


10.18 


13.5 


<.ooo... 


I k=150* 


| 9.42 


| 7.42 


13.7 


<.ooo... 


11.88 


10.33 


15.1 


<.GG0... 



* Optimal solution 
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As seen in Tables 6A and 6B both LBGI and SBGI become highly significantly elevated in the 
24-hour periods preceding SH. Thus, one is tempted to run a direct discriminant or logistic 
model to predict upcoming SH. Unfortunately such standard statistics don't work very well, 
although both models are highly statistically significant. The discriminant model (that worked 
better than logistic regression) predicted correctly 52.6% of upcoming SH episodes. However, 
its flag-up to flag-down ratio was quite poor - Ru<f— 1 -4. Therefore this model was biased towards 
the larger amount of data points, a bias. that is to be expected in any statistical procedure. 
Consequently, we had to employ the decision-making rule presented above. 

Accuracy of Prediction of Severe Hypoglycemia 

Optimization of the Threshold Parameters a. B. and y: Below we present a detailed account 
of the predictive power of Algorithm 3 using various combinations of its threshold parameters a, 
p, and y* Since the relationship between these parameters and the desired outcome (high 
prediction of SH and minimal ratio R ud ) is quite complex, the optimization procedure that we 
used did not reach a single solution. Also, it seems that there is no need for a single solution 
either. It is probably a business, rather than mathematical decision, what would be an 
acceptable % of prediction of SH, given a "flag up" to "flag down" ratio. Thus, we do not claim 
that any of the presented below solution is optimal. However, in order to explore this subject 
further, we accept that a 50% prediction of future SH with R ud = 1:10 is a base for investigating 
other than 24 hours prediction periods as well as various requirements for the number of SMBG 
readings per day required for a better risk profile. 

Table 7 presents the performance of Algorithm 3 at several combinations of the values of a, p, 
and y that are representative for the relationship between the percentage of predicted SH (hit 
rate) and the ratio R u a which we could call "annoyance index." Table 7 also includes the average 
total time (in days) per subject spent in alert vs. no-alert status during the study, i.e. the 
summary result from the alternating process of warning - no-warning periods that a subject 
would experience using this algorithm which illustrates the meaning of the ratio R„d. 



Table 7: Prediction of SH: Hits. Annoyance Index, and Average Times: 













Total for study (days) 


a 


P 


Y 


% Hit 


Rud 


Flag up 


Flag Down 


6.4 


8.2 


1.5 


43.4 


1 :25 


7.8 


198.9 


6.0 


7.5 


1.5 


45.2 


1 :20 


9.6 


197.3 


5.5 


7.5 


1.5 


47.2 


1 : 15 


12.9 


194.1 


5.0 


7.5 


1.5 


49.9 


1 :10 


19.0 


190.1 


5.0 


7.5 


1.3 


51.3 


1 :9.5 


19.5 


185.7 


4.9 


7.0 


1.2 


53.1 


1 :8.4 


21.6 


182.0 


4.8 


7.0 


1.2 


53.4 


1 :7 


25.5 


178.2 



The highlighted solution is used for all further analyses. Given that the participants in this study 
experienced 4.7 SH episodes on average, 19 days of high-alert periods seem to be acceptable, 
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if these alerts would prevent 50% of SH. In addition, high-alert periods tend to come in clusters. 
Therefore we can assume that in practice, long and relatively calm periods will alternate with a 
few days of high-risk warnings. The last line in Table 7 presents a solution with a R« d = 1:7, 
which Is equivalent to the solution presented in the invention disclosure. However, the current 
solution has almost 10% higher hit rate, 53.4% compared to 44% in our previous algorithm. 
When the hit rate is comparable to our previous algorithm, the annoyance ratio is below 1:20, 
i.e. three times better. 

Figure 7 presents the smoothed dependence between the hit rate and the ratio R ud expressed in 
percentage. It is evident that the ratio between "flag up" and "flag down" increases rapidly when 
the hit rate of Algorithm 3 increases. Thus, given these data it maybe unjustified to pursue 
parameter combinations resulting in a higher than 50% hit rate: 



Figure 7: Hit Rate vs. Annoyance Index 



16% 
14% 
12% 
10% 
Rud 8% 
6% 
4% 
2% 



0% -i r 

42% 43% 44% 45% 46% 47% 48% 49% 50% 51% 52% 53% 54% 55% 

Predicted SH Episodes 



Alternative Prediction Periods: In the beginning of the description of Algorithm 3 we made 
the basic assumption that an SH episode would be considered predicted if the flag is raised 
within the 24-hour period of time preceding this episode. This assumption resulted in the hit 
rates reported in the previous section. We will now present computations of the hit rate based 
on other prediction periods ranging from 12 to 72 hours. Throughout this experiment the 
parameters a, (3, and y remain fixed at 5.0, 7.5, and 1.5 respectively, i.e. at their values in the 
solution highlighted of Table 7. Therefore the flag-up rate remains the same as in this solution 
with R ud =1:10, and only the hit rate changes since we change the definition of a hit. Figure 8 
presents the dependence between the prediction period and the corresponding hit rate. 
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Figure 8: Prediction Period vs. Hit Rate (Rud=10) 
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It is evident that the hit rate increases rapidly with the increase of the prediction period to about 
24 hours and then the increase of the hit rate gradually slows down. Therefore, we can 
conclude that 24 hours ahead is an optimal and a reasonable forecast period. 

Optimal Number ofSMBG Readings Per Day. Finally we experiment with the requirement of 
how many readings per day are needed in order to produce an optimal forecast of SH. 

As we said in the beginning, all reported SH episodes were 399. Of these episodes 343 had any 
SMBG reading available in the preceding 24 hours (additional 3 episodes had any reading 
within the preceding 48 hours and additional 4 episodes had any reading within the preceding 
72 hours). It follows that more than 50 SH episodes (14%) did not have any reasonable 
preceding SMBG reading that would help with their prediction. The 343 episodes that had at 
least one prior SMBG reading within 24 hours were used for the computation of the hit rates in 
the previous section. The other episodes were naturally excluded from the computation. 

Further analysis shows that the hit rate increases rapidly with the number of readings taken 
before an SH episode. However, if we impose a strict requirement for a certain number of 
readings to be available in order to consider an SH episode, we see that the number of SH 
episodes that meet this requirement rapidly decreases (Table 8). This is due to subjects* non- 
compliance with the study requirements and is maybe a good reason to incorporate in future 
meters some sort of a warning message that Algorithm 3 will not be useful and would be 
switched off if there are no SMBG readings taken at an appropriate rate. 
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Table 8: Perfotmanc? Qt /Mqorllhm 3. Gton a r^ ainNiinnhar g Pt fo r SMRtt Baste 



iNumDer or ^receding SMBG Readings 


SH episodes that satisfy the 
requirement in column 1 
(% of total number of SH) 


Hit Rate 


At least 1 within 24 hours 


343 (86%) 


49.9% 


At least 3 within 24 hours 


260 (65%) 


54.2% 


At least 4 within 24 hours 


180 (45%) 


57.2% 


At least 5 within 24 hours 


103 (26%) 


64.1% 


At least 4 within 36 hours 


268 (67%) 


52.6% 


At least 5 within 36 hours 


205 (51%) 


54.6% 


At least 6 within 36 hours 


146 (37%) 


60.3% 


At least 7 within 36 hours 


107 (27%) 


60.7% 


At least 6 within 48 hours 


227 (57%) 


53.3% 


At least 7 within 48 hours 


187 (47%) 


54.0% 


At least 8 within 48 hours 


143 (36%) 


55.9% 


At least 9 within 48 hours 


107 (27%) 


59.8% 



Qther Potential Enhanc ements That Were Tested 

I^ a mS PtS l Z inCreaS t the P redictive Power of Algorithm 3 by inclusion of external 

SSSl E^rtf ? 5V epiS ° d ! S in the previ0US y ear ' or baseline HbAlc were 
5 v,dently ' the short-term prediction of SH is mainly dependent on current or 

SSS^SS? this study is that a " partfei ^ « - «S of 

te H a i'/' w ® test fd whether an alert for SH should be issued if an increased risk for hypoolvcemia 
USt ?? ^ erS f u° SMBG for certain P eriod of time - ™* was done in 

SSSt^S? S rT e ° f th6 , SH 6piS0des were not P receded fa y a «V SMBG rladtngs Th s 
S5£?«2I^ psftil generating predominantly false alarms. This result comes as an additional 

■ " : fe 

— , — - . : ^ 
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Appendix: Abstract Accepted for the 2002 Meeting of the American Diabetes Association 

Recurrent Hypoglycemia and Severe Hypoglycemia (SH) in T1DM Patients With History of 
Multiple SH 

Boris Kovatchev, Daniel Cox, Linda Gonder-Frederick, William Clarke, University of Virginia. 
Charlottesville, VA. 

This study evaluates the frequency of recurrent hypoglycemia and SH (defined as stupor or 
unconsciousness that preclude self-treatment) following a low blood glucose (BG<3.9mmol/l) 

6DlSOd@ 

Eighty-five patients (41 female) with T1DM and history of >2 episodes of SH in the last year 
performed SMBG 3-5 times per day for 6 to 8 months and recorded in diaries any SH episodes 
by date and time. Subjects* average age was 44±10 years, duration of diabetes 26+11 years, 

Hb/ A?| 7 SMBG readings (n=75,495) were merged by date and time with subjects' SH episodes 
(n=399- SH events generally do not have a corresponding SMBG reading). For each SMBG 
reading or SH episode, the elapsed time since the nearest previous low BG (<3.9mmol/l) was 
computed. The table below presents the percentage of readings in 3 hypoglycemic ranges: 
BG<1 9mmol/I, 1.9-2.8mmol/l. and 2.8-3.9mmol/l, as well as the percentage of SH episodes, 
that were preceded by a Low BG reading (BG<3.9mmol/l) within 24 hours, 24-48 hours. 48-72 
hours and more than 72 hours. The last column presents Runs tests rejecting the hypotheses 
that the days containing low BG readings (or SH episodes) are randomly distributed across 
time. The negative Z-values of the tests show "clustering" of days with and without 
hypoglycemic readings or SH episodes. 

Percentage of hypoglycemia/SH preceded by a low BG 









48-72h. 


>72h. 


Runs Test 


BG 


<24h. 


24-48h. 


Z 


p-level 


<3.9 mmol/l 


50% 


21% 


10% 


19% 


-13.6 


<.0001 


2.8-3.9 mmol/l 


52% 


20% 


10% 


18% 


-18.3 


<.0001 


1.9-2.8 mmol/l 


55% 


20% 


7% 


18% 


-14.7 


<.0001 


SH 


64% 


11% 


6% 


19% 


-11.1 


<.0001 



We conclude that more than half of all hypoglycemic SMBG readings and approximately 
2/3rds of all SH episodes, are preceded by at least one hypoglycemic reading within the 
previous 24 hours. In addition, hypoglycemic events tend to appear in clusters. Thus, an initial 
hypoglycemic episode may be a warning sign for upcoming recurrent hypoglycemia. 
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